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ABSTRACT 

/ This paper describes the Study 

Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville, 
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program are reviewed r indicating the students" 
self-concept measures, study halpit's meWsures, 
averages. Student self-reports of easier adjus 
and greater self-:\3surance are also di|scussed- 
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Southern I llinoi.^. Oniversity at Edwardsville can ie described jis an 
rarbait uiiiversity located in a rural setting where liuosl a£ the studerts 
commute. We are locat:ei in the second most piqjKilarjsd ^r^a of riljrrx)is. 
Tbs: student body is rrsixesented by :h variety d:tf l^icSCTmniis raDgJrrg- from 
ingsoverished inner-ctrty youth whose ?.rents b;-^.>vc 1 'rtXe or no edxiicECion 
be»"oiid high school tD- students who well prepared and can benefit frbm 
marr^ challenging pro^gxams. Our ca:cpus , then., tnist servfi students vsiLth a 
wicnfe variety of backgroxinds and prsparaxion ^ 

The Study Skills program be gsri :n*. 1969 as a:ci atteinpt to str-erij^hen 
tlie:: chances of success for students ^^-exe ^ox -aistcbmc warrri-ng Dr ^^ro- 
batdlon. At that time it was a non-credrx orfFcrfimj^. Ilectuirres deaJLxnrg with 
E2Dt!S -taking, test preparation and time mana^einsnr '-^^e giirsn in* ar. aiadi- 
tariurn setting with small group discussioiiE- 'cali:auvrin^ ttfe lecrures^ It 
£Oon became apparent that our efforts ver^ ^latIXtt^^J >vell r:^^^:^:eived :;t:r>Kj 

not accomplishing what we had intendruin . 

iPvesearch followed, which included exHmir^n:tg otcrfer sttiixiy skills :nio- 
ddlL3~ as well as refining our own. Over thergssj^^t tejTf .yetrx-s the cfeL^s has 
uruiergone several changes which include the ^oxLto-* XJi^iv: 

1. We found that not only low achievxin^ sxaiderftts bene-^it frmii the 
class. The well-prepared students: slla^ £i.:4 that the class can 
be effective in helping them to ra:.i3^ grzaxepmyjif:: an;erag,e?:. 

2, Heterogenous classes in terms of ie^^^nic backfr^^hmd, acadeitric . 
ability, class standing, etc., provide greater Jvsstivational 
effect for the lower achievers and a] so p^'mdde rmose students 
with *'good student'' role models. At tixe saaae tinne itrprovides 
positive reinforcement for better prepared sinnid^irrts in attaining 
their goals . ' 



3. General garals for the course were developed which include: 
mL. facHliilatihg transi.'f'ion to college life for students of 
v.Hry±ng ethnic and socio-economic backgrounds 

b. increasing awareness of and improving communication skills 
and tifeir effective use in the university community 

c. heighrening awareness of the relationship among college 
adjustment, goal setting, and academic achievement at 
the university 

• d. helping students develop a system of studying and time / 

management . ' . 

. e. helping students understand the institutional structure, 
rules- and procedures 

\ 

As was previously mentioned, the study skills class originally was 
designed as a lecture - *'let us tell you what to do" - type class. How- 
ever, we soonifound that students in study skills classes need the support 
of others interested* in achievement . Therefore, our classes are composed 
of students who want to change their study behaviors, who have specific 
academic goals and who are committed to w.orking in a group, We have 
found that having students establish academic goals helps them maintain 
motivation for accomplishment. . \ . ' \' 

From our experience we have concluded that 12 to 15 students in each 
class is ideal. Further, a heterogeneous group of freshmen to upperclass- 
men, academically successful students and probationary students promotes 
excellent discussion. 

The one-credit course meets for two hours each week for a period of. 
ten weeks.- Students are expected to read and participate, in discussions 



of assigned readings from the textbook How to Study^in College by 
Walter Pauk. Additional out-of-class work includes an individual inter- 
view with the instructor, participation in a conmiunications skills train- 
ing laboratory, individual interviews with each instructor following es- 
tablishing a grade goal, maintaining weekly study goals and time manage- . 
ment "forms and reading other handouts relaHsd to establishing ef^fective 
study behaviors. 

r 

Students receive a syllabus which contains the structure ior each 
class meeting. This structure provides the framework for the discuss- 
ions that occur. Included in the weekly meetings are such acrivities 
as establishing a projected grade point average for the term, determining 
study goals foi» each week,, projecting a schedule for use of time, main- 
taining a calendar of major assignments> exa.mining several syst^ms"~'oY 
study such as the Cornell hote-taking^'syst'^m, SQ3R, 0K5R, etc, review- 
ing techniques for taking notes from lectures and reading material, 
examining, individual value structures and strengths as they relate to 
educational goals and assessment of individual goal accomplishment . 

Data collection and analysis in the Study Skills Program serves 
several purposes. First, suimnative analysis is used to assess shifts 
in perceptions of study orientation, self-concept and locus of control, 
as well as changes in grade point average during the quarter of parti- 
cipation. Secondly^ item analysis of pre-test data using tJie ^Surv''^.y 
of. Study Habits and Attitudes provides formative data concerning student 
strengths and weaknesses in the areas of delay avoidance and study 
habits.' We adopted the position that the SH scale which measures delay 
avoidance and work methods is most appropriate for our program. Seem- 
ingly, attitudes change with\ successful a.pplication of effective study 



habits. Percentage break downs :"^Te used to ^ii.. '^a££ in reinforcing 
developmental behavioral goals 322£r well as oarti ^iilJ iing if program and 
course goals are consistent wit^ the. perceiis .si i^seds of the students 
in -the program. See Flow. Chart — '^ta ''Piii22LT:S:js.^ 

FINDINGS " ' " 

We have foun'd tiiat: 

1. Students who set- goaLs . re likei^ tr: xc le^-- them provided tfce 
group leader is empatiixr.,. goal o: ieuze: aid confront ive-. 

2. Students' scores incre^^??^^: sigiiiffi can: 1^ "die areas of self- 
concept, study habits (tii^^t i: , redrct: arof delay avoidance be- 
havior and increase in rh-Hiavix^Ti relr^vto work methods), and- 
end-of"term GP A. ^ 

5. 'Students' seem to adjust more f-.^';tl;y to miversity life with less 

emotional streiss and ccErfiisiori.. 
4. Students' use of effectfi'fe int^rperson:.^ skills and risk-taking 

behavior in groups in^::ssLses,. 



erIc \ 6 



issessruent Outcome' :.m 



Pre/Post Testi:^^ 

Survey of Str :iabits an d Attitudes ■Scile'ms Anal'sis 

by Brown and Mzinan (1966) i-kiiy Avoidance 

Ifr?-' Methods ' Corrdsition (Suiiafrje) 

S™Eo;ntioii Acceptance 

'!.;ipiier Approval 

Tennessee Self .Concept Scale ' Tola;! Pative Score Item Mysis-SSl only 

by.Fitts (1964) / ■' , (Formative) 

Rotter: Locus .of Control Scale Internal-External Score 

by Rotter. ; (19.o6) ■ 

I 

Grade Point Average 
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